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CHAPTER XV. 

“Dr. Branston was there,” said Lady 
Karslake to her husband, as she sat with 
him in the billiard-room for a few moments 
on her return home that night. ‘* He was 
surveying the scene from a particularly 
scornful altitude! I made him come and 
talk to me during the interval, hoping to 
reduce him to a more commonplace level.” 

She had turned her head lazily as it 
lay back against her chair, so that she 
looked full at her husband. She spoke 
with the utmost nonchalance; but her 
eyes were less absolutely controlled than 
was her tongue, and there was a flash 
of proud defiance in them of which she 
was quite unconscious. Not the slightest 
reference had been made between the 
husband and wife, either in speech or 
manner, to the scene of the night before. 
Lady Karslake had appeared at luncheon— 
Sir William did not appear before midday 
—with that air of absolute oblivion of any 
possibility of discord which may be the 
supreme form of disdain. The indifference 
of her tone towards her husband was a 
trifle accentuated ; its easy friendliness was 
a trifle diminished—but that was all. 

Sir William did not look at her as 
she spoke. The slightest suggestion of 
a cold and satirical little smile just touched 
the corners of his mouth. He had been 
lying back in his chair as he sat alone, 
his chin sunk upon his breast, gazing into 
the fire like a man who has surrendered 
himself to thought or memory; thoughts 





or memories gloomy and unpalatable to 
the last degree they should have been, 
judging from his face. But he had roused 
himself on his wife’s entrance, and had 
given his most elaborately courteous atten- 
tion to her account of the Alnchester 
concert. There was a hardly perceptible 
pause, now, before he said politely : 

“‘T hope you succeeded ?” 

His wife rose impatiently, and began 
to gather up the trifles she had scattered 
—fan, gloves, and so forth. 

“Oh, pretty well!” she said languidly. 
“ His social education has been neglected. 
I’m not sure that it hasn’t helped to give 
him character.” 

Whether or no Lady Karslake’s words 
were intended to suggest to her husband an 
intention on her part of supplying the 
defect in North Branston’s education to 
which she had alluded, her subsequent 
proceedings seemed to point to the active 
carrying out of some such intention. North 
Branston seemed to have become the one 
man, in the little world in which she now 
moved, to whom it pleased her to talk, 
whose attention she condescended to exact. 
Wherever she met him she was sure to 
monopolise him, for a longer or shorter 
period, in a careless, self-assured, composed 
fashion which seemed to make the fact the 
simplest matter of course. She went about 
alone a great deal in these days; Sir 
William Karslake was called recovered, 


but it was an understood thing that the | 
chronic state of his health prevented his , 
going into society. It was inevitable that | 


in her husband’s absence she should exact 


elsewhere those trivial male services with- | 


out which a woman accustomed thereto can 
hardly exist ; and it was apparently equally 
inevitable that those services should be 
rendered her by North Branston, 
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As a matter of fact, the cultivation of 
North Branston involved in these circum- 
stances was Lady Karslake’s self-vindication 
from the insinuation by which her husband 
had outraged her. It was her protest to 
herself—and perhaps to him also—against 
the insult to which she had been subjected. 
If she had taken an idle pleasure in North 
Branston’s society hitherto, it pleased her 
still better now that its enjoyment involved 
| a tacit expression of that sensitive defiance 
'and self-assertion with which she was 
alight. 

It was a gratification which would, 
doubtless, have palled as the emotions 
which gave it flavour faded, had not her 
wayward impulse towards North Branston’s 
society been reinforced by a_ certain 
stimulus it gave her—though she realised 
the fact carelessly enough—in constantly 
exercising her brains and her curiosity. 
There were times when he created in her a 
vague perplexity; a momentary sense of 
being somehow out of touch with him; 
which she had never before experienced 
with any man—and the novel sensation 
kept their intercourse always fresh to her 
and preserved her interest as nothing else 
could have done, Their verbal contact 
struck out in her all kinds of unexpected 
lines of thought; or rather of fancy and 


whim, for her ideas were seldom con- 
secutive enough to be described as thought. 


“IT want to understand about this 
philosophy of yours,” she said to him 
once. ‘“ Do you know I’ve not the faintest 
faith in it? I believe it’s something 
quite different masquerading under a false 
name !” 

The occasion was a dinner party at a 
country place about five miles from 
Alnchester; he had come up to her in 
the conservatory after dinner as the merest 
matter of course, and stood leaning with 
folded arms against a pillar, apparently 
preferring to look down upon her from the 
vantage-ground which his position gave 
him. 

“Do I ever pose as a philosopher?” he 
said, parrying her words. 

“Certainly,” she said promptly. “I 
wish you would sit down. You pose as 
a philosopher of the ‘take things as they 
come’ school,” 

“Very well,” he said sardonically. “I 
don’t mind owning it. The ‘take things 
as they come’ theorv, as you call it, Lauy 
Karslake, is about the only one going that 
will wash.” 

“T know it washes!” she said, with a 


little whimsical gesture. “H’s my own 
theory, and it washes beautifully. But 
that is just where my doubt about you 
comes in. Now, it washes pink with me, 
a nice even pink ; and it washes dark blue 
with you, From which I naturally 
infer,” she concluded, with a low laugh, 
“that there is something wrong with your 
dye ‘7 . 

He looked at her for a moment, with a 
smile just touching his lips. 

“ Has it occurred to you,” he said quietly, 
“that the medium in which it is washed 
may have something to do with the result ?” 

“That’s masculine for the soap and 
water, I suppose?” she returned gaily. 
“You shouldn’t have plunged into an 
essentially feminine #lustration. When 
we say a thing washes well, we mean that it 
defies the action of soap and water.” She 
paused, unfurling her fan with a quick turn 
of her wrist. Then, as she used it slowly 
}and gracefully, she went on in a meditative 
tone. ‘Of course,” she said, fixing her eyes 
on him, “if you put a dark blue thing in, 

a dark blue thing willcome out! I suppose 
that is what you do—but I don’t call that 
taking things as they come.” 

“* What do you call it, may I ask?” 

“Taking things as they come,” she 
pursued calmly, “involves a certain in- 
difference, of course. But it must be a placid 
indifference. Things should be equally 
satisfactory to one—not equally unsatis- 
factory.” 

“And do you think that things are 
equally unsatisfactory to me?” 

He asked the question in a low voice: 
slowly, almost dreamily, as though he were 
following her thought unconsciously, and 
without any deliberate volition. 

“ Are they not?” 

Into her eyes as she asked the question 
‘there flashed one of: those rare lights of 
almost magnetic sympathy, and he met them 
for a moment, 

“Ta” 

There wasa brief silence. North Branston 
was absorbed in the stern introspect into 
which he had unconsciously drifted. Lady 
Karsiake was thinking things over. At 
last her brows drew together in an un- 
wonted pucker of thought. 

*“ Dissatisfaction!” she said, ‘ That is 
what it comes to, Isuppose. Dissatisfaction 
is a thing I’ve never been able to understand. 
If things—circumstances and so on—are 
not to one’s liking, one must adapt one’s 
liking to one’s circumstances. It’s so much 





the easiest thing to do.” She paused and 
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looked up into his face. ‘ And—is it worth 
while to do anything else?” she said gently. 

He missed her meaning, though he felt 
the subtle change in her, and he answered 
without reserve. 

“No,” he said, 
Nothing is worth while. 
is rotten to the core,” 

She shrank back, looking at him with 
disturbed, perplexed eyes. 

“‘ Ah,” she said quickly, “I don’t under- 
stand that.” She shut her fan with a 
little snap, and a fresh wave of expression 
swept across her face, obliterating all its 
deeper lines. ‘ Why go to the core?” she 
said gaily. “It’s not in the least necessary. 
Perhaps there is no core.” 

It was such quick changes of humour as 
this, such sudden transition from sympathy 
to jesting, that made his unreserve with her 

possible to North Branston. None of the 
stiffness or constraint which so often 
follows self-revelation almost unconscious 
at the time, ever touched him. He could 
expand under her magnetic influence, he 
could indulge almost without knowing it in 
the relief of self-expression; and then a 
laugh, or a whimsical turning of the subject, 
woul¢ put him back upon the mental 
pedestal from which he regarded her, with 
no more sense of having committed himself 


“that’s the point. 
The whole thing 


than if he had been talking to a child. 
Their intercourse brought a new note into 
his everyday life—a note of interest, 


variety, of positive pleasure; a note 
which he sounded as often as might be 
with careless satisfaction, For him, as for 
Lady Karslake, circumstances had given 
a touch of extraneous stimulus to their 
intercourse. The treatment which he had 
received at the hands of the husband gave 
the wife’s friendliness a peculiar meaning 
which was grateful to his self-respect—little 
as he realised it: and there was a certain 
ignoring of Sir William in their relations 
which not unpleasantly materialised his 
sentiments. 

North Branston’s life had need of any 
such satisfaction as was to be found in 
friendship, for his domestic atmosphere at 
this time was heavily overcharged with 
trivial irritation. Moreover, Sir William 
Karslake’s action had given Dr. Vallotson 
a handle over his partner of which he 
availed himself incessantly, to the utmost 
straining of their professional relations. It 
was a season of the year which invariably 
produced a fruitful source of jar and strain 
in the Christmas and New Year entertain- 
ments in the precincts and in some of the 





country houses round, to many of which 
North Branston was invited—though how 
the fact had arisen no one could have said 
—while the Vallotsons were not. 

North rarely seemed to see Mrs, Vallot- 
son in these days. But when they did 
meet she scarcely ever recognised his 
presence. Perhaps the only spontaneous 
w rds she spoke to him from week’s end 
to week’s end were comprised in the 
qv. stion, with which she would tum 
suddenly to him after any of the dinner 
parties or dances before mentioned ; 

- “Was Lady Karslake there ?” 

Meanwhilg ignored by North Branston 
with a man’s oblivion in such matters; 
ignored by Lady Karslake with the 
supreme carelessness of a wilful woman ; 
the little world of Alnchester lived and 
moved about them and had its being in 
gossip. Lady Karslake, as a new-comer ; 
and as a new-comer of a manner and 
appearance utterly at variance with 
Alnchester canons; was naturally a good 
deal discussed in the little circle in which 
she visited ; and it was inevitable that in 
any description of her doings on any given 
public occasion the narrator should mention 
North Branston’s name at least once. The 
fact was suddenly observed. There was a 
little whispering rustle over every tea-table 
in the precincts, and then there was a 
breathless pause of observation. The pause 
was broken by a word or two here, a little, 
meaning, matter-of-course smile there, and 
the topic of the hour burst into full 
blossom. The precincts talked of nothing 
but Lady Karslake and “young Dr. 
Branston.” 

The subject was confined to the precincts 
at first; but after Lady Karslake had 
summoned North to her carriage window 
in the market-place on more than one 
occasion, and had kept him talking in the 
bookseller’s shop, it asserted itself as one of 
those topics which united precincts and 
town in a common interest. The town 
had naturally less opportunity of observing 
the phenomena at firsthand, since Lady Kars- 
lake did not visit-within its sphere. Its 
interest was, consequently, at that smoulder- 
ing, hardly articulate’ stage which in- 
sufficient detail involves, when, towards 
the end of January, one of those semi- 
public occasions presented itself which 
afforded a meeting ground for town, 
precincts, and county. 

Two such occasions, indeed, presented 
themselves in intoxicating proximity to 
one another; two occasions which con- 
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vulsed Alnchester on their own merits, 
but which, nevertheless, derived an added 
excitement from the thought which palpi- 
tated delightedly through the town, that they 
would afford opportunities for that personal 
observation of the centres of interest which 
would loosen every tongue. These two 
occasions were the opening of the Cottage 
Hospital for children at Hatherleigh, and 
the annual Infirmary ball which was fixed 
for the evening of the same day. Where 
the subject was discussed at all—tentatively 
and in whispers —it was a moot point as to 
which occasion would prove the more fruitful 
to the discriminating observer: the opening, 
as it was called, or the ball. The opening, 
however, as coming first, had a certain 
advantage in the balance of excitement ; 
and Alnchester flocked out to Hatherleigh, 
the day having arrived, on the tip-toe of 
anticipation. 

“Will you kindly tell me if anything 
extraordinary has happened to niy 
bonnet?” said Lady Karslake, with a 
little laugh. 

She was standing in the refreshment 
tent, thrown out from one of the wards 
of the new Hospital for the opening day. 
The opening ceremony was over, and 
the large tent was thronged from end to 
end with Alnchester, great and small, town 
rubbing shoulders with precincts, county 
blandly smiling on both; the whole per- 
meated with an atmosphere of excited 
enjoyment which, considering the heat of 
the over-warmed, over-lighted, and over- 
filled place, spoke well for the general 
spirits of the majority, Lady Karslake 
was standing near the entrance from the 
hospital, a very dainty picture in soft 
brown, with a cup of tea in her hand. 
Her question was addressed to Archdeacon 
French, who was standing beside her 
holding her muff, and his eyes rested on 
her with a grave, appreciative smile as he 
answeied : 

“‘T am not a judge of bonnets, I fear, 
but the condition of yours appears to me 
to be—no:mal. May I enquire what has 
raised so uneasy a spirit in you?” 

She laughed. 

“‘ Tf you were not a man,” she said gaily, 
“you would be aware that almost every 
woman in the place has favoured me with 
a more or less critical and disapproving 
inspection. If my bonnet isn’t crouked, | 
suppose it’s not the fashion in Alnchester ! 
The Alnchester fashion is very decided.” 

Archdeacon French smiled, as he was 
obviously called upon to do; but it was 


rather an absent-minded expression of 
amusement, and his keen eyes as they 
rested on her were grave and perplexed. 

“ Suppose we go further on?” he said. 
“Perhaps our position, so near the en- 
trance, is rather more conspicuous than you 
care about ?” 

She accepted his consideration for her 
with a gracious smile and gesture of 
negation. 

“Thanks!” she said. “I don’t think 
the criticism is very formidable—is it}—and 
I told Dr. Branston he would find me here 
when he came off duty, Those good 
people take a long time to get themselves 
off, don’t they ?” 

‘The “good people ” thus referred to were 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county and his 
wife, who were being attended to their 
carriage by the committee and authorities 
of the Hospital, among whom North Bran- 
ston was, of course, numbered. 

Archdeacon French did not answer 
immediately, and when he did speak his 
words were no reply to her last sentence. 

“I observe, Lady Karslake,” he said 
pleasantly, “if you will forgive my saying 
so, that you are one of the few people who 
appreciate Branston.” 

She glanced up at him with quick, sur- 
prised eyes. 

“Ts it an appreciation we share?” she 
said lightly. “I assure youl thought I 
stood alone !” 

He shook his head with a slight smile. 

“T have known him many years,” he 
said. ‘ He has a position in Alnchester of 
exceptional difficulty ; a position which 
would be more easily rendered utterly 
untenable than improved.” 

Archdeacon French’s tone had grown 
very grave as he concluded ; graver, as it 
seemed, than he had at firstintended. But 
Lady Karslake did not notice it. She had 
glanced carelessly towards the entrance and 
was smniling a greeting to North Branston 
as he made bis way towards them. 

“Here you are!” she said, as he joined 
them. “In an unofficial capacity at last, I 
trust? Why a man who is at other times a 
friendly creature should invariably become 
intolerable when he is in office is a riddle 
which either of you may solve if you 
can. Now,” she continued, turning to 
North, “you had better come and have 
some tea after your exertions !” 

She moved carelessly in the direction of 
the refreshment buffet, North Branston 
following herexample. Archdeacon French 





paused for perhaps a second, then he 
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too turned, and the three went down the 
tent together. 

‘“* Why, there’s Archdeacon French having 
tea with them !” 

The comment had expressed itself all 
over the room in glances, covert gestures, 
and half-finished murmurs; and the above 
definite if rather breathless exclamation was 
uttered by Mrs. Bennett. Having given 
utterance to the above startling statement, 
she added in a disappointed tone which 
strove to be thoroughly impartial : 

** Well, that doesn’t look as if the Arch- 
deacon saw anything to disapprove, now 
does it ?” 

The companion to whom this question 
was addressed was Miss Goode; and Miss 
Goode shook her head shrewdly as she 
answered : 

“The Archdeacon is aman! And men 
are as stupid as owls about that sort of 
thing, don’t you think? Did you notice 
them—Lady Karslake and Dr. Branston— 
before the opening, and when the wards 
were being shown? He never left her side, 
my dear Mrs. Bennett—never once! I 
never saw anything more marked! Oh, 
there’s no doubt it has been going on for 
weeks. I’ve heard of it from several 
quarters,” 

Mrs, Bennett nodded sagely. 

““Of course,” she said; “so have I, my 
dear. And so has every one for that 
matter. Well, it does puzzle me! I’m 
not surprised at anything in Dr. Branston, 
I must say ; but what she can see in him— 
that’s what passes me,” 

“What does he see in her, I say?” 
returned Miss Goode emphatically. “ Dr. 
Branston ——” 

She stopped abruptly. There had been 
a little sharp movement in the crowd to her 
right, and Miss Goode found herself face 
to face with Constance Vallotson, who, 
with Bryan Armitage, must have been 
almost at her elbow throughout the conver- 
sation. A rather incoherent greeting of the 
girl broke from both ladies simultaneously, 
and then sudden business claimed them on 
the other side of the room, and they moved 
away in some haste. 

“Here’s a chair, Connie,” said Bryan, 
also speaking with rather incoherent haste. 
‘“Up in the corner. Come on!” 

Constance’s head was extraordinarily 
erect, and there was an immensely superior 
scorn on her pretty little face; but her 
cheeks were slightly flushed, nevertheless, 
She followed him in silence, but when they 
were seated she turned to him majestically. 





‘**Have you heard anything of that sort 
before, Bryan?” she demanded. “ Anything 
about North and Lady Karslake, I mean? 
Ah, yes, I see you have! Now could 
there be a stronger argument in favour of 
what I am always trying to make you 
see +” 

Constance’s plan had advanced consider- 
ably—as far as discussion may be considered 
advancement—in the last two months, A 
large proportion of the young men and 


maidens of Alnchester had been introduced | 


to such an outline of her projected club as 
might be suited to their inferior intellects, 


and the idea had been received with en- | 


thusiasm. It was, indeed, in perfect work- 
ing order—on paper—and only waited a 
preliminary step the necessity of which was 
acknowledged, even while the state of 
things it indicated was deplored, by the 
president herself ; namely, some conversa 
tion on the subject with the Alnchester 
elders, Bryan Armitage, however, alone 
knew the whole mind of Alnchester’s future 
regenerator, and all that the club was to 
develope into, Eminently unsatisfactory as 
he had proved himself from the first, he 
remained her sole confidant; and much 
time, much careful thought, and much 
lucid argument had been expended by her 
in the uphill task of fitting him for his 
position. 

He turned his face to her now, still 
flushed and indignant as Mrs, Bennett’s 
words had left it, and looked at her in 
blank incomprehension which spoke but 
ill for the progress he had effected. 

“ T don’t see that, Connie,” he said. 


** Because you don’t reason,” said Con- | 


stance severely. “It’s perfectly obvious if 
you look at it in the right way. Of course 
there’s nothing between North and Lady 
Karslake. They are friends, I suppose. 
But people like the Alnchester people can’t 
recognise the possibility of friendship 
between man and woman, And why not? 
Because their ideas need to be enlarged ! 
And large ideas can only be induced by the 
larger-minded training of youth.” 

There was a lofty positivism about the last 
words which should surely have convinced 
any right-minded young man; but Bryan 
Armitage did not seem to be greatly im- 
pressed by it. He was playing absently 
with the end of her fur boa which lay on 
her knee. 

** Do you believe in friendship between a 
man and a woman, Con?” he said. 

The large-eyed pity and contempt of the 
glance which she turned upon him might 
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have withered him had he looked up, but 
he did not, 

“My dear Bryan!” she said. ‘ Don’t 
ask such trivial questions! You surely 
don’t expect me to thresh out that time- 
honoured old argument with you? Of 
course I believe in it! My dear boy, if 
you will think for a moment you will see 
that you and I exemplify it in our own 
persons! The very fact that there can ever 
have existed a question on the subject shows 
how entirely false a conception of the 
whole subject has prevailed.” 

He looked up with a little sigh and a 
quick laugh. 

“ And yet it’s pretty firmly rooted—that 
conception,” he said, “I don’t believe it'll 
come up in a hurry.” 

‘Radical reform is never effected in a 
hurry,” was the majestic rejoinder, “‘ and 
radical reform is what is needed. It is the 
ridiculous constraint of the relations between 


man and woman which is at the bottom of” 


everything.” 

The didactic little voice was so childish ; 
the words uttered with such conviction 
were so obviously a formula, that the 
irrepressible flash of merriment in the eyes 
of the young man by her side seemed to 
meet it more fittingly than his equally 
irrepressible movement of intense distaste, 

“T say, Con,” he said abruptly, “I hate 
to vex you, dear, but I do fight shy of 
hearing you say things like that! Look 
here, dear, I’m an awful duffer, and can’t 
explain it properly, but I know there’s no 
end of a screw loose somewhere ; you take 
my word for it. Don’t be angry with me 
for saying so, that’s a good girl.” 

Constance rose serenely, and regarded 
him with an air of calm pity. 

“No, I’m not angry with you,” she said. 
““It distresses me very much to see how 
very stupid you are, Bryan, but men are all 
alike, and I suppose you can’t help it. 
Look, there’s mother! She wants me to 
go!” She stopped suddenly, gazing across 
to where Mrs. Vallotson stood on the other 
side of the room, alone as it seemed forthe 
mowent, waiting for her daughter, to whom 
she had beckoned. “ Bryan,” she said 
abruptly, “doesn’t mother look very odd? 
Oh, bryan, it really is too bad! She must 
have heard the kind of thing we heard. 
She has stiff little old-fashioned theories, 
you know, unfortunately, and it’s the kind 
of thing that would annoy her awfully.” 

Bryan had followed the direction of her 
eyes, and to him also it seemed that there 
was an odd pallor about Mrs. Vallotson’s face. 


“ She looks awfully tired, Con,’ he said 
reassuringly, “but I expect that’s all. 
We'll go across toher. I say, Connie, which 
are my dances for to-night?” 





AN AUTUMN MORNING. 





TueEre is something in the crisp air of a 
fine autumn morning that invites early 
rising. Not too early, indeed, nothing 
heroic in that line such as summer some- 
times suggests, when dawn is upon you 
before you are fairly in bed, and the warm 
glow of sunrise suggests all kinds of ex- 
peditions to be started before the world is 
awake. But in autumn the morning comes 
to meet you as it were, and you may 
witness the stir and bustle of reviving day 
without any exhausting experiments in early 
rising. Nowis theopportunity for making the 
acquaintance of the milkman, otherwise but 
a wandering voice, with his hand-cart hung 
with clinking cannakins ; there are others 
who drive fast-trotting little ponies, but the 
pony has a way of trotting off to Camptown— 
or is it Kempton ?—races instead of minding 
his regular rounds, and on the whole the 
hand-cart is safer. And if your sleep has 
been, like Rip van Winkel’s, of a quarter of 
a century or more, you will rub your eyes 
and wonder what has become of the jolly 
old milkwoman with her yoke and pails, who 
was the confidante of all the pretty young 
lasses on her round, and who took a kind 
of maternal interest in the families she 
served. But she has. disappeared like the 
Dodo, though still her melancholy cry 
haunts the streets and squares of London 
town. 

But there are girls and young women 
in plenty of the present era who join in 
the general march towards work, which 
sets in shortly before the stroke of eight. 
Laundry girls in white aprons and with 
tufted fringes of hair pass along in little 
groups. Now the factory lasses appear, 
due at the great butter-scotch works, not 
so smart as the others, but better shod; 
and girls for the dye-works; all keeping 
together in their classes, while, if 
remarks are interchanged between rival 
groups, they are generally of a sarcastic, 
depreciatory character. Independent young 
women walking alone or in pairs belong to 
the clerical branches. All look a little 
bleached and pale as if tired to begin with, 
but the prospect of a hard day’s work is 
not in itself exhilarating, and all will be in 





better spirits, perhaps, when it is over. Then 
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there are shopmen hurrying up to get the 
shutters down; cashiers on bicycles whirl 
past. Next in front is a clerk—not a City 
clerk, pronounces a little maid by our side, 
because he has got iron heels to his 
boots. 

Clusters of villas half-finished rising 
among fields and market-girdens show 
knots of workmen reclining on piles of 
building material, employed with cans of 
steaming coffee and hunches of bread-and- 
meat, while black-and-white terriers look on 
and wag their stumps of tails. The market 
wagons are beginning to drag slowly home 
again, piled up with empty baskets; the 
drivers, who have been up all night, more 
than half asleep among them, but the horses 
quite awake to their business and observant 
of the rules of the road. 

‘Morning, Ike,” cries a smart young 
*busman driving out of the yard, flourishing 
a new whipstock, and with a flower in his 
button-hole, 

** You call it morning,” cries a sleepy voice 
corresponding in speed with the broad- 
wheeled wagon from which it issues. 
“Tvs "bout arternoon with us market 
chaps.” 

Waiting for the ’bus at the corner isa 
little crowd eager to swarm up to the top, 
while there is just enough of doubt about 
the white fleecy clouds that are crowding 
overhead to fill the inside of the vehicle 
with prudent people. Some are for the 
City bound; others, girls with fiddle-cases 
or rolls of music, for early classes, for Dr. 
Blimber’s academy has resumed its studies, 
even if the great schools are still in vacation. 
Country people, too, who swarm in to fill 
up “empty” London, are early on the road 
to see everything in a day. Anyhow, the 
’bus is full at starting, the conductor jerks 
the bell three times as the sign of a perfect 
load, and others may hail it in vain, or 
chase it down the road with negative 
results. 

If a fine autumn morning fills the omni- 
buses, a drizzly, foggy one sends thousands 
clattering up and down the stairs of the 
dark ‘‘ Underground,” our friend in need 
during foul weather days. Suburban 
stations, too, actually overflow with damp 
people and dripping umbrellas, and railway 
carriages seem to stretch elastically to take 
in more and more where there was already 
enough. And on some dark autumn morn- 
ing we shall be treated to the annual 
“block.” If it comes only once a year 
it is none the more welcome on that 
account, 





Yet for any one not in a hurry there is 
something comical about the general indig- 
nation and resentment that is occasioned by 
a morning block on a suburban line. The 
indistinctness of the cause of delay, the 
uncertainty whether its duration will be 
five minutes or five hours, exasperate the 
nervous system of all who are delayed, and 
drive the rigidly punctual people who never 
were late for business in their lives before 
almost to the verge of despair. Curious, 
too, is the effect of the telescoping, so to 
say, of the various layers of people who in 
ordinary times are kept apart by a margin 
of time. 

Now glares “the boss” on the unfortu- 
nate clerk who ought to have been at the 
office an hour ago, and when the youth 
murmurs apologetically “block,” rejoins with 
an exclamation in which the word “ block- 
head” alone can be distinctly heard. But 
the boss himself grows uneasy as minute 
after minute goes by and the signals remain 
obstinately against us. 

Then there bursts in like a whirlwind a 
young man who flatters himself that he 
has just caught the train which he gene- 
rally misses. An ornamental youth this, of 
the legal profession, who starts with as- 
tonishment as he sees the solid managing 
clerk in an opposite corner. 

“Hullo, Fergusson!” he cries. 
here! I must be jolly early.” 

“No, sir,” replies Fergusson, with his 
customary gravity, “I fear it is I who am 
‘jolly ’ late!” 

Quite at her ease is the young lady 
clerk, with her weekly instalment of fiction, 
who does not care if we don’t go on till 
midnight. 

*‘T should like to see my boss pitching 
into me because the horrid train was late!” 
she remarks by way of encouragement to 
the young man opposite. And then when 
half the passengers are on the platform, 
vowing to take cabs at the company’s 
expense ; to sue for damages; or to scarify 
the management in the newspapers, clank ! 
the signal goes down, the engine gives a 
snort, the demonstrators scramble aboard, 
and the block is a thing of the past. 

But we have nothing to do with railways 
this fine autumn morning. Our walk is 
in the district called Palatia, now a city 
of the departed. Hardly a sign of life in 
these wide streets lined with tall mansions, 
except where a housemaid, without even the 
excuse of a broom, leans against the pillar of 
a tall portico and chats amicably with a 
Guardsman, Avoiding this desolate spot, 
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here are some pleasant, old-fashioned walks 
about which a few quaint, old-fashioned 
houses have survived the general racket 
of huge building operations, This one 
particular avenue might be called the 
Anchorites’ walk; and now is just the 
hour when all the anchorites are taking 
their walks abroad accompanied by their 
favourite dogs. Quiet, solemn paths strewed 
with the morning's harvest of dead leaves, 
suit the quiet, solemn recluses of the neigh- 
bourhool. Here is one tall being in a 
high peaked hat that suggests the Common. 
wealth, while long grey elf-locks straggling 
over his velvet collar would denote him as 
one of the old Cavaliers, And the dogs 
that gambol about him are of the same 
period, the delicate spaniels that littered in 
Royal palaces, and were nursed in the laps 
of Court beauties. 

And what a stately figure is that of an 
old lady in black satin, who accompanies 
a bulky fox terrier on his morning walk, 
keeping carefully behind him and shepherd- 
ing him with a crook-handled stick lest he 
should fall into bad company! And most 
dutifully does Master Grip run on in front, 
till he sees out of the corner of his eye 
that his mistress has fallen into one of her 
customary reveries. Perhaps her solitary 
walk is no longer unaccompanied ; she may 
lean on the arm of some stalwart son ; she 
may see the lover who was waiting for her, 
under the trees, half a century ago, to 
whom she never came. But whatever she 
sees with the inward eye, the outward one 
is for the moment unobservant, and Grip 
takes advantage of the opportunity. First 
he scratches a hole as big as himself, which 
he makes a pretence of filling up with a 
flourish of the hind legs. Then he sees 
another dog approaching, bristles, crouches, 
dances round in a merry chase. Grip is 
enjoying himself freely, when he hears the 
sound of a little silver whistle, and sub- 
sides at once into his former spiritless 
shuffle. 

And here is a groom from the Palace 
with a full convoy of pet dogs—skipper 
and spitz and basset hound, and all kinds 
of new-fangled dogs, as well as a few old 
favourites. All the ladies of honour are 
abroad, and John, like the swineherd of 
old, collects his flock and leads them away 
to the forest. And further on big hairy 
dogs are splashing about in the pond, 
rousing the indignation of all the feathered 
tribe. 

The broad ride is almost empty, except 
for a few dealers trying youny_ horses, 





and a lady rider who is also professional. 
All the world has gone away. Yet 
here are actually some who are already 
back. A flight of schoolgirls in straw hats 
and streaming curls, mounted on shaggy 
little ponies, come galloping along, the 
family coachman on a tall horse keeping up 
at a smart trot. And, happy recognition, 
here is Alice with her father, and Alice is 
a tall girl who is coming out next season, 
but still wears her hair of spun silk hang- 
ing to her waist. Then Alice joins the 
party, showing off her spirited little mare 
that plunges, and rears, and walks about on 
her hind legs, to the pride and delight of all, 
except the steady family coachman who feels 
that the weight of his responsibility entitles 
him to remonstrate. And here comes 
Simkins pulling hard at his steed, a playful 
old roadster, who is kicking up the tan in 
all directions, but who has no serious in- 
tention of running away. 

By this time the roar of traffic is fairly 
started and sounds fitfully in the distance, 
while a light haze of dust from the great 
highway shows itself even above the trees. 
And there the shops also are waking up ; 
the great plate-glass windows are occupied 
by elegant young men who are building up 
the elaborate trophies of goods of all kinds 
that are to tempt the eyes of all beholders ; 
while in other windows young women 
adjust the draperies of skeleton forms in 
wood and wire, or spread artful arrange- 
ments of costly fabrics, for the undoing of 
womankind in general 

But there are streets that keep dissipated 
hours, and are not fit to be seen till the 
day is well advanced. The Strand is 
one of these, with a dirty, racketty look 
about it as if it had been up all night, and 
fighting and rolled in the mud. It will be 
all right when it has had a wash and 
brush-up, and has put on its business 
air. There are plenty of travellers stirring, 
going out or coming in by early morning 
trains, with railway "buses piled up with 
baggage, and cabs tottering along under a 
weight of portmanteaux. And the great 
Market is dissolved into heaps of mud and 
cabbage-stalks, and a general smear over 
all the regions round about, which a 
fireman is endeavouring to squirt away 
with a branch-pipe and hose which he 
handles like a fireman, valiantly, and never 
mind your boots! 

In contrast how trim and proper is the 
City! Even Billingsgate has washed its 
face and hands, and people hastening to 
the steam wharfs, for last trips down the 
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river, last excursions to Boulogne, aud the 
rest, are greeted with no harsher sounds 
than “By your leave,” or “Beg your 
pardon, miss.” 

And now that we have packed off our 
legislators, everything seems to sleep about 
Westminster and Whitehall. Downing 
Street has got the covers on, and painters 
| and cleaners are all over the public offices. 
Hard-worked juniors stumble over pails 
and whitewash brushes, but the higher 
flight are all away, and young De Tomkyns 
is left in charge disconsolately to receive 
deputations from expectant boot - makers 
or long-suffering tailors. And passing from 
the public offices into St. James’s Park, 
what a woful scene is this that meets 
the eye! Autumn has brought to town 
from all sides a vast contingent of home- 
less and broken people, to join the already 
crowded ranks of London loafers. And 
| here is spread over the sward a thick 
carpet of such homeless creatures, who 
on every fine morning as soon as the gates 
are open, throng to the place as a handy 
open-air caravanserai. Not that the slum- 
bering crowd is entirely composed of the 
| destitute. Market hands and others em- 
ployed all night come here to sleep away 
the day, saving their lodging money and 
breathing a purer air than that of the 
East End doss-house. Yet absolute desti- 
tution is the prevailing feature, with nothing 
that the wayfarers can call their own but 
the rags which cover them, and these by 
only a precarious tenure. One shudders 
to think of the lot of these poor waifs 
and strays when winter is once more upon 
us with frosts, and biting winds, and driving 
snow-wreaths, 

But a truce to the dismals, for here with 
a tow-row-row comes the band of the British 
Grenadiers, and the gleam of the marching 
column among the trees, followed by the 
little crowd that always assembles in 
honour of the guard-mounting at St. James's. 
The open-air dossers hardly’ raise their 
heads as the martial procession passes by, 
but errand-boys, nursemaids, loafers in 
general, and a contingent of country cousins 
throng to the quadrangle of the homely old 
Palace to assist at the daily spectacle. 
And with this military stir, the opening 
of the day autumnal may be considered 
as fairly accomplished. Then hurrying away 
to Charing Cross to join the business crowd, 
we may notice the refreshment-stalls by 
Spring Gardens, and—not the cows, it is 
perhaps too early for London cows to be 
abroad, but trusses of hay which seem 


to show that they may be expected. And 
this faint smell of country hay is all that 
is left to remind us that Milk Fair is not 
entirely defunct. 

And now the avenues of big hotels are 
all astir, and four-horse coaches that have 
persevered through the bad weather and 
over the dead season, are rewarded by good 
loads of passengers. And this fine autumn 
morning we may envy them their drive, 
for there is nothing in the world to beat 
the woodland scenes of old England when 
autumn tints the leaves with the dying 
glories of the year. 





SOME MORE TRADITIONS OF THE 
ELDERS. 

Or Cain and Abel there are not many 
traditions. Reference has been made to 
the doubts thrown upon the former’s 
parentage, and to the view taken by De 
la Peyrére of the reasonableness of his fear 
when he said: ‘ Whosoever findeth me 
shall slay me.” The ill-feeling between the 
brothers bears out, according to the Rabbis, 
the truth of the cynical axiom “‘ Cherchez la 
femme,” for Cain preferred the appointed 
bride of Abel to his own. The immediate 
cause of the quarrel was, however, a 
theological discussion in which Cain main- 
tained an atheistic position, and Abel, 
though bold and decisive “in rem,” was 
gentle and forbearing “in personam ”— 
conduct which was the more praiseworthy 
as he was physically the stronger. But the 
spirit of murder had been active in Cain’s 
bosom even before the sacrifices had been 
offered, and this it was which caused his to 
be rejected. Abel must die. But death 
was a new thing ; how was it to be effected ? 
The unspoken query was answered by the 
Fiend, who appeared in human form and 
called Cain’s attention to the ease with 
which he killed a bird by crushing its head 
between two stones. And so “righteous 
Abel” was slain ; and, filled with horror and 
dismay and bewilderment, his murderer 
carried the dead body about from place to 
place till the hideous evidences of the first 
corruption became too powerful, and he left 
it where their father must needs discover it. 
When Adam found the body he was at a 
loss how to dispose of it, till God taught him 
by showing a raven digging with its beak a 
grave for another bird which it had attacked 
and killed. Cain wandered away with his 
“mark ” showing as a horn on his forehead, 





and the years went by till blind Lamech, 
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his descendant, walked afield one day 
leaning on the shoulder of his son, young 
Tubal Cain. The lad’s eye caught a move- 
ment of the thicket as of a wild beast in 
ambush, and directing his father’s arrow he 
bade him shoot. The shaft flew with deadly 
precision, but the wild beast was Cain ; and 
when Lamech was told of the fatal blunder 
he smote his palms together in his anguish 
with such force as to kill the boy beside 
him.* And hence arose the pitiful wail: 
“T have slain a man to my wounding and a 
young man to my hurt; if Cain shall be 
avenged sevenfold, surely Lamech seventy 
and sevenfold.” =, 

Seth—the gift of God, or the Appointed 
—was very beautiful when he was born; 
and the Rabbis, who are great advocates 
of metempsychosis, assert that he was 
animated by the soul of Abel, which sub- 
sequently passed into Moses, When he 
was forty years old he was taken up to 
heaven and shown “the Vision of the 
world, and all the wonder that would be,” 
and a fairly general consensus of opinion 
makes him to have been very learned. To 
him is attributed the origin of the Signs of 
the Zodiac ; he wrote treatises on astronomy, 
two of which, engraved on two pillars of 
stone, survived the Flood, and were extant, 
according to Josephus, in the ‘first century of 
our era; the Mohammedans say that to 
him were given fifty books of prophecy. In 
fact, so highly was he esteemed that it has 
been held, not as tradition but as sober 
history, that for a considerable space of 
time he was an actual deity amongst the 
unfaithful Israelites, t 

Enoch—say the Talmudists--when on 
earth, pursued the craft of a shoemaker, and 
frequently devoted himself to solitary 
meditation and prayer. A Divine call 
summoned him to work and benefit his 
fellow-men, and he became king of the 
world. Long and peaceful was his reign, 
and his subjects regarded him with affection 
mingled with awe. When the time came 
—after he had reigned some three hundred 
and fifty years—that he should be 
translated, he solemnly blessed his people, 
and mounting his horse rode away towards 
the place indicated. Many followed him ; 
six times he bade them leave him, and each 





* Some say he was only severely injured and lamed 
for life, which circumstance and a plausible phonetic 
rendering of his name in connection with his recorded 
proficiency in metal- work have induced some to 
identify him with the god Vulcan. 

+ The Gnostic sect, Sethites, which sprang up in 
the second century, perpetuated this cult with some 
modifications. 








time some obeyed, but a few remained with 
him to the last. As these did not return, 
a party went in search of them, and on the 
spot where they had last been seen was a 
mass of snow and ice, and beneath it were 
the dead bodies. But Enoch’s was not 
there, for a chariot and horses of fire had 
carried him away, and therefore, wrote the 
inspired historian, “he was not ”—meaning 
he was not found where search was made | 
for him. After his translation the commen- 
tators aver that Enoch became a mighty 
angel named Metatron. Mighty indeed he 
was! The lowest estimate of his stature is 
the highest of that given for Adam, namely, 
that it would take five hundred years to 
walk from head to foot; another more 
circumstantially gives his height as seven 
hundred million miles, 

When we remember the important réle 
ascribed by writers of our own century to 
the patriarch Noah—that most, if not all, 
of the religions of antiquity were derived 
from true or distorted traditions of the 
Flood—we need not be surprised that 
around him clusters a rich galaxy of rab- 
binical legends, Space, however, forbids us 
to do more than glance at one or two. As 
soon as he was born he gave evidence of 
his piety by praying aloud, and when in 
later life he preached and warned the 
people to repent, he made, by Divine com- 
mand, a sort of wooden bell or clapper, 
which is the origin of the service bells of 
the Church. The window of the Ark was 
one precious stone, and the men were 
separated from the women by the body of 
Adam, which Noah was ordered to take 
with him. The Giants, who were then at 
the zenith of their power, laughed to scorn 
the idea of the Flood; the waters of the 
earth, said they, would scarcely rise to their 
middles, and the fountains of the great 
deep they would tread down with their 
feet. But the water was made boiling hot, 
and so they all miserably perished except 
Og, who elambered on to the top of the 
Ark, and was fed by Noah through an 
aperture in the roof—the giant and a 
rhinoceros being the only creatures other 
than the inmates of the Ark who saved 
their lives.* The Ark must have been of 
marvellous bueyancy, considering that Og 
was six miles in height and broad in pro- 
portion, while the size of the rhinoceros 
may be imagined when we are told that 
one of a day old was as big as Mount 





* The Rabbis quote as authority for Og’s escape, 
the eleventh verse of the third chapter of Deute- 
ronomy. 
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Ararat. Og is stated to have lived three 
thousand years, and to have been slain in 
single combat by Moses, He seems to 
have always been inimical to the Israelites, 
on one occasion going so far as to take up 
a mountain three miles in circumference to 
hurl upon their camp. But, say the 
Rabbis, God sent an army of ants which 
ate through the mountain, so that it slipped 
over the giant’s shoulders and stuck there, 
his projecting teeth rendering it impossib'e 
to push it back. This incident is, they 
hold, referred to in the seventh verse of 
the third Psalm, which should read, “‘ Thou 
hast made the teeth of the ungodly to 
project.” Other estimates of the stature of 
his formidable majesty of Basan are still 
more startling, if somewhat inconsistent. 
The soles of his feet were forty miles long ; 
one day a man chased a roe for three miles 
up a long tunnel without coming to an end. 
The tunnel proved to be Og’s shinbone. He 
built sixty cities, each of which was sixty 
miles high; his average meal was a thou- 
sand oxen, a thousand wild roes, and a 
thousand firkins of drink ; a single drop of 
his sweat weighed thirty-two pounds, 

But to return to Noah, The immediate 
warning that he received of the imminence 
of the Flood was the welling up of boiling 
water in an oven sunk in the ground—the 
very oven, it is said, in which Eve was 
wont to bake her bread. The animals were 
miraculously brought to Noah, and his 
hands were guided, so that his right fell 
always on the male and his left on the 
female ; the patriarch’s unbelieving wife* 
and son refused for the last time his en- 
treaties to seek salvation; and on Friday 
the seventeenth of October the Deluge 
commenced, The Rabbis evidently hold that 
the heat of the water remained unabated 
during the continuance of the Flood, for 
they say that from this cause it is that the 
dove’s feet are pink even until now. 

Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, 
becomes a sort of Oriental demigod. At 
his birth a wondrous and brilliant star rose 
in the east, which absorbed or swept away 
four other stars from the corners of the 
heavens. Magicians foretold that he should 
be the progenitor of a race which should be 
fatal to the reign of Nimrod, and the 
terrified King ordered him to be put to 
death. This cruel mandate Terah evaded 
by the familiar expedient of substituting 
the son of a slave, who was promptly slain. 





* The Mohammedans say that Noah’s wife Waila, 
or Wahela, tried to nullify her husband’s warnings by 
asserting that he was mad, 





At the age of ten Abraham went to live 
with Noah and Shem, from whom he learnt 
the knowledge of the true God, and when 
he was—according to some—about fifty 
years old he returned to his father’s house, 
mocked and destroyed the idols of which 
Terah was chief miker, and as a conse- 
quence was thrown into a fiery furnace. 
When thrown in he was naked, but the 
angel Gabriel clothed him with a garment 
of silk of paradise. As in the case of the 
Three Children, the flames proved fatal to 
the executioners, no fewer than twenty of 
whom were destroyed. Another tradition 
makes Abraham to have been a believer 
from his earliest youth—despite the second 
and fourteenth verses of the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Joshua—and say that he was 
but a child when he was cast into the 
furnace, and when 


Pitying Heaven to roses turned 
The death tlames that beneath him burned. 


Abraham left Ur after his deliverance 
from the fiery furnace and journeyed into 
the promised land, where, the Rabbis assert, 
he kept a school. It must not, however, 
be supposed that all the traditions about 
the patriarch are so marked by sweet 
reasonableness. He is said to have been 
seventy-four feet high; to have built a city 
for his children by Keturah of such 
loftiness that no sunbeams could ever 
enter it, its only light being derived from a 
bowl of gleaming jewels ; on one occasion 
he is said to have cut to pieces an eagle, a 
peacock, a raven, and a cock, to have 
pounded their bodies, feathers and all, in 
a mortar, and then to have called them by 
their names, when part joined to part and 
the four birds flew away whole and scath- 
less. Concerning the patriarch’s visit to 
Egypt, we are told that his jealousy for 
Sarah prompted him to the expedient of 
enclosing her in a large chest. Pharaoh’s 
Customs officers wished to examine it, but 
this Abraham would not consent to. They 
essumed then that the chest must contain 
clothes, and demanded the duty payable on 
such articles. Abraham agreed so readily 
that their suspicions were aroused, and 
they suggested that the contents must 
be gold. Again the patriarch declared 
his willingness to pay on gold, and the 
officers, still unsatisfied, ran up the sup- 
posititious value to silk and the most costly 
jewels, Abraham demurred to nothing; 
he would pay on anything or everything 
provided they would not open the box. 
It was all in vain; the Egyptian “‘douaniers” 


' were obdurate; the suspicivus chest was 
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opened, and disclosed in verity a jewel of 
worth, Sarah, in all the charm and witchery 
of her Hebrew beauty. 

The ass which Abraham rode on his 
journey to sacrifice Isaac is the same which 
Moses subsequently rode when returning 
from Midian, and would be used, so the 
Rabbis held, by the Son of David on His 
entry into Jerusalem. Isaac himself as- 
sisted in building the altar, and bade his 
father make sharp the knife and firm the 
cords that the sacrifice might be effectually 
performed. The opinion, indeed, is held 
by the Mohammedans that Abraham 
actually drew his knife across the lad’s 
throat, but without effect, and then it was 
that the ram was seen in the thicket—the 
very ram which Abel had sacrificed, and 
which was miraculously preserved for this 
great day. Happy though the termination 
of the episode, it was yet fatal to the sorely- 
tried mother. Sarah was told that her son 


- had been sacrificed, and in her anguish 


hurried after her husband but failed to find 


: him, and sorrowful and heart-broken re- 


turned home. Here she was met by the 
same informant, who now told her, “ Thy 
son liveth.” The shock and revulsion were 


| too great, and when Abraham and Isaac 


arrived they were greeted by the sad tidings, 
“Sarah is dead.” Abraham brought the 
body to the cave of Machpelah to bury it, 
and when he entered he found the bodies 
of Adam and Eve preserved from corruption, 
and able, indeed, to remonstrate and urge 
their own unworthiness to share the same 
sepulchre with the wife of so great a man,* 

In connection with the traditions respect- 
ing Abraham, mention may be made of 
Nimrod, at whose hands, as has been 
noticed, the patriarch nearly met his death. 
Much of his fame as “a mighty hunter” was 
due to the possession of Adam’s coat, given 
him by God in Paradise, and made, some 
hold, of theskin of theSerpent. Itsownership 
had passed through Enoch and Methusaleh 
to Noah. When the Flood abated and the 
family of the patriarch left the Ark, it was 
stolen by Ham, who gave it to Cush, 
Nimrod’s father. After he had reigned 
two hundred and fifteen years, Nimrod was 
met by Esau, between whom and the 
mighty King of Shinar there existed a 
deadly rivalry. A fierce combat ensued, in 
which Esau was victorious, and the coat 





* On a previous occasion Abraham had discovered 
the bodies. When the Three visited him he sought to 
kill a roe for their refreshment. The animal escaped 
and took refuge in the cave where the bodies of our 
first parents were found in a deep sleep, while a soft 
light and fragrant odour pervaded the cavern. 





became the spoil of the conqueror, who 
wore it for some time on great occasions, 
till on one of his hunting expeditions he 
lost it, and the more fortunate Jacob 
became its possessor. Nimrod was the 
originator of the Tower of Babel. The 
impious builders boasted great things of 
what they would do when it was completed. 
One party swore that they would place 
their own false gods in heaven; another 
declared defiance and war against the 
Almighty, whom they would dare to 
combat; another arrogantly vaunted that 
with bow and spear they would smite even 
Him. And so the huge building pro 
gressed till, the Rabbis say, it towered to 
the height of fifty-six of our miles, and 
then God smote the builders and con- 
founded their language. Those who had 
vowed to place their gods in His place 
were transformed into apes; they who 
dared to threaten Him with their bow and 
spear slew each other in their mad be- 
wilderment, and they who thought 


O’er Heaven’s high towers to force resistless way, 


were scattered far and wide upon the earth 
they had abused. And the mighty tower 
itself sank till a third of its huge bulk was 
buried in the ground; another third was 
consumed by fire; but tradition holds that 
when Cyrus drew near to level the proud 
city to the dust, the remaining third, 
stupendous even in its ruin, was still 
standing to frown on the bold invader 
before whose conquering might it was 
doomed to disappear. 





WAR AMONG THE FAIRIES. 
A COMPLE%E STORY. OHAPTER * 

Tuis is a strange story, and as for the 
truth of it—well, it is as true as most fairy 
tales. 

Once upon a time, long years ago, there 
lived a fisherman, named Hans, who had 
three sons. The hut in which they dwelt 
was on the very loneliest part of the sea- 
shore, and near an enchanted forest called 
the Fairy Glen, inhabited by fairies, gnomes, 
water-nymphs, and a host of little uncanny 
creatures. When the fisherman’s sons had 
grown up and began to roam about the 
shore, he made them promise that they 
would not enter the Fairy Glen, and they 
kept their promise, but not without being 
sorely tempted to break it, many a time ; 
for trom the forest would often issue the 
most melodious music, to which they 
listened until their senses were steeped in 
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it, and their whole souls seemed in harmony 
with the singers. 

The boys had known no home but this 
hut, they could remember nothing about 
their mother, and if they chanced to ask 
their father about her, he evaded giving an 
answer, and when they persisted he would 
take his broad sou’wester and leave the 
hut. 

Hans told them never to speak to a 
woman, because in every one of them 
dwelt an evil spirit. This assertion did 
not trouble them while they were young, 
but when they grew older it puzzled them. 

One night, the youngest son, Jasper, 
could not sleep. He distinctly heard his 
father, as he lay tossing about, saying : 

“Go, I will not listen to you.” 

Jasper sprang out of bed and approached 
the window. In the clear moonlight he 
saw two figures—that of his father and a 
beautiful fairy The silvery moonbeams 
gleamed upon her snowy arms and neck, 
and kissed her flowing hair until it looked 
like burnished gold With outstretched 
arms she approached the fisherman in a 
supplicating attitude, but he roughly turned 
aside, 

“Hear me, Hans, hear me,” said the 
fairy. ‘ You are in great peril. Do not 
go upon the sea until the waning of the 
moon, or your life will be forfeited.” 

“And do you think I value my life?” 
scornfully asked Hans. “Is it so happy 
that I should grieve to give itup? No! 
I will not heed you. Leave me.” 

The fairy turned and left him. Hans 
lingered on the shore a little while, and 
Jasper crept back to bed. 

The morning dawned clear and bright; 
the sea in its calmness looked like a sheet 
of glass. The fisherman hailed with 
delight the first peep of dawn. As soon as 
it was light enough he left the hut and 
made his way to the sea, and, unmooring 
his boat, glided softly seawards. He 
rowed vigorously for a time and then 
withdrew the oars, allowing the boat to 
drift. Slowly he disappeared out of sight. 

Towards noon the sea became “ choppy”; 
the waves lashed the shore, and the wind, 
until now so gentle, howled furiously. 

That evening when the tide came in, the 
dancing waves laid the dead body of the 
fisherman on the beach. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the third evening after the funeral 
of Hans the fisherman, his three sons— 
Julian, Ronald, and Jasper—had a talk 





together about the future. The day had 
been very bot, and the atmosphere of the 
hut was suffocating, so the boys went out 
for a stroll; and unconsciously took the 
path leading to the Fairy Glen. 

“T am sure,” said Jasper, “if father 
had only listened to her he would not have 
been drowned.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Rouald. 

“Oh,” smiled Julian, “he is alluding to 
his dream.” 

“TI tell you, brothers, it was not a 
dream. I saw the beautiful fairy with my 
own eyes,” 

“‘ Are you sure?” asked Ronald. 

“ Yes, as sure as I see you now.” 

“ Rubsish !” said Julian. 

“ Nay, brother,” said Ronald, “I begin 
to fancy that there may be something in it ; 
you know we often hear what father said 
was fairy music,” 

“Tush!” said Julian, but he stopped 
abruptly. 

The air was suddenly filled with ex- 
quisite music. It began with a weird, 
discordant note, and melted into melli- 
fluous song like the trilling of a sweet 
songstress. The music seemed to come 
from the branches of a tree under which 
they stood, and the three brothers looked 
up eagerly, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the bird, if bird it were. 

They had reached the stile beyond 
which lay the Fairy Glen, and presently 
Jasper twitched them by the coat, and 
whispered : 

‘Look, brothers, look ! 
fairy I spoke of.” 

The music ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun, and the two elder brothers, when 
they saw the fairy, were amazed at her 
radiant loveliness; but Jasper was less 
bewildered. He seemed to recognise in 
her a friend. 

“ Was it not you who warned my father 
of his death?” he asked. 

“T warned him, but he did not heed 
me,” answered the fairy, in a sweet voice, 
“and so he died. But do not let us. talk 
of him now. I am interested in his sons, 
and would fain help them to decide upon 
their future, You seem to wonder at my 
interest; but I knew and loved your 
mother. Is not that enough?” 

This won the confidence of the boys 
immediately. 

“Oh! tell us of our mother,” they cried 
in chorus. 

“T will; for the time has come when 
you should know. Your mother was a 


There is the 
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fairy. She was my sister, and having 
fallen in love with your father, she became 
a mortal upon certain conditions, so that 
she might marry him. For five years they 
lived happily, but your father disobeyed 
one of the conditions, and that sealed his 
wife’s doom. She was drowned, and her 
spirit is held captive by water-sprites,” 

While the fairy queen had been talking 
to the boys, sweet little creatures, with 
radiant faces and lovely forms, unseen by 
the brothers, had woven a bright gossamer 
web about them, and the tighter they drew 
their silken cords, the more intense was 
the reverence with which the boys gazed 
into the fairy queen’s face, 

“T have told you about your mother,” 
continued the fairy, ‘to show you that I 
fain would help you.” 

Then turning to Julian she asked: 
“What would you like to be?” 

Julian looked at her a moment; a flush 
came over his face, his eyes sparkled, and 
his whole body quivered with excitement, 
as he said : ‘ 

“Oh, I crave wealth, that I may be 
powerful. I would like to rule great men, 
subdue great minds, and, in short, be great 
among the mightiest.” 

The fairy smiled and said: “ It shall be 
as you wish.” 

Then turning to Ronald she asked: 
“ And what is your desire ?” 

Ronald looked at her for a moment, 
and then at his brothers, and then out 
seawards, as if not knowing how to frame 
his request. 

“Come,” said the fairy gently, “don’t. 
be afraid ; tell me what you wish for, above 
everything else.” 

“Give me,” said Ronald at last, with 
great deliberation, “ happiness and content- 
ment. I desire neither wealth nor power.” 

‘Your wish shall be granted,” said the 
fairy cheerfully, and then she turned her 
sparkling eyes upon Jasper. ‘And you,” 
she asked, “most beloved of your mother, 
what do you desire?” 

Jasper did not answer. 

“ Why are you silent?” 

** Because I wish neither power nor 
wealth, happiness nor contentment. My 
greatest wish at this moment is to enter 
the Fairy Glen, and to lie by a purling 
stream with tall trees overhead, listening 
to the music of the fairies.” 

A great change came over the face of the 
fairy as she heard what he said. The light 
died out of her eyes, and her smile faded 
away, as in solemn tones she answered ; 





“The greatest sorrow that can come upon 
us will overtake us if you enter our Fairy 
Glen. I hope you will think better of it, 
and ask me for something else.” 

Turning to the two elder brothers she 
said: “ At daybreak to-morrow, a boat, 
manned with trusty sailors, will wait for 
you both. Obey the instructions that will 
be given to you, and all will go well.” 

She waved her hand in token of farewell, 
and vanished. 


CHAPTER III, 


§S1nop the day that Julian and Ronald 
had departed from their home, autumn had 
given place to winter, and grey old winter 
in its turn had become thawed by the genial 
glow of returning spring. By-and-by, the 
trees and hedgerows put on their gowns of 
soft, bright green. Among the foliage 
nestled sweet little buds, upon which 
trembled the early dew, sparkling in the 
sunlight like millions of diamonds, sap- 
phires, and opals, The feathered songsters 
in the forests and hedgerows anthemed 
their joy at the gorgeous spectacle, 

It was late in the evening of one of the 
brightest of these glorious spring days, that 
Jasper came out of the old hut and strolled 
upon the beach. The low murmur of the 
water, as it lapped the shore, was soothing 
to his ear. For a few moments he stood 
gazing at the distant horizon, where the 
sun was sinking lower and lower. The 
halo of burnished gold around it deepened 
into fiery red, and seemed to kiss the 
waters. Jasper gave a deep sigh; he was 
thinking of his brothers, and wondering 
where they were. He had fared badly since 
they left, having to do all the woik, and 
catching and curing fish did not agree with 
him. As he stood looking down into the 
water, the old irresistible longing came 
upon him to enter the Fairy Glen. 

“ Yes,” he said to himself, “I must go 
once, no matter what happens to me after- 
wards,” and he walked fearlessly towards 
the glen. When he approached the stile, he 
seemed to hear .again the gentle voice of 
the fairy queen. His heart beat faster, 
and for a moment he thought of retracing 
his steps, but he could not overcome the 
longing to enter the glen. He cleared the 
stile at a bound, and walked boldly forward. 
Presently he caught sight of a crystal 
stream winding in and out like a silver 
thread. Truly this was an enchanted 
forest, for the further he went the lighter 
grew his spirits. On he wandered, until 
darkness fell over the place, but no fears 
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oppressed him. The little glow-worms 
flitted about, the grasshoppers chirped, and 
the frogs croaked. Guided by the light of 
the glow-worms he walked on until he 
came to the stream, then he sat down to 
rest at the water’s edge. Just at that 
moment the moon came out from beneath 
dark clouds, Its bright rays peeped 
through the trees, and flooded the scene 
with a subdued light. Shadowy forms 
flitted about the forest, and Jasper felt that 
he was not alone. On the stream were 
water-lilies innumerable. Presently the air 
vibrated with exquisite music. Jasper 
looked down the stream, and saw a boat 
composed of water-lily leaves coming to- 
wards him, propelled by beautiful water 
nymphs, 

“Shall we dance a measure,” said the 
Queen of the Water-lilies, “in honour of 
this daring stranger?” 

“Yes, let us,” said Lady Amber, and 
leaving their little craft they jumped upon 
a cluster of water-lilies ; some danced upon 
the leaves, others gambolled in and out of 
the flowers, and others sat on the top of 
huge bulrushes, and sang : 


— and sing, oh! sparkling water, 
‘lash in the moon’s clear light ; 
We have no sorrow, 
No thought of the morrow, 
We'll merrily dance to-night 


CHORUS. 


Merrily dancing, 
- Souls entrancing, 
We are gay and free; 
Airily skipping, 
Daintily tripping, 
Happy little nymphs are we. 
Silver and gold are not treasures we crave ; 
We have halls of sparkling light, 
Where amber gleams 
In steady beanis, 
And all our world is bright. 
Chorus—Merrily dancing, etc. 


Diamonds and rubies we do not seek, 
They may stay in the earth’s cold bed ; 
We have pearls so white 
And they please us quite, 
We have corals = and red. 
Chorus—Merrily dancing, etc. 


At the shrill sound of a bugle the water- 
nymphs vanished. 

Jasper waited a moment, and then went 
forward in the direction of the sound. In 
an open space in the centre of the forest he 
saw a lovely sight. Queen Amaranth, his 
fairy relation, was seated upon a magnificent 
throne of rubies and amethysts. Her gos- ' 
samer robe was bordered with sparkling 
jewels, her crown glittered with the purest 
of diamonds, and in her hand she held a 
jasper wand, tipped with fire. On either 





side of the throne, dressed in fairy court 
apparel, stood the heralds who had blown 
the trumpet, and around the throne in a 
wide circle stood beautiful fairies, 

“ My subjects all,” said Queen Amaranth, 
with great dignity, but in a sweet ringing 
voice, ‘the danger which I warned you 
against is with us at last. The cruel spell 
wrought by our arch-enemy, Queen Lotus, 


is working. Our fate to-night hangs upon | 


a silken thread, and I beseech you to 
be careful. As you know, it was decreed 
that once in three hundred years my power 
should be withdrawn for a night, when 
if disobedience or dissension were found 
in our ranks, or if we entered into commu- 
nication with mortals, our lives would be 
forfeited for ages and ages, Whether we 
win or fail rests with you, my subjects. I 
cannot command you to-night, I can only 
tell you that this is our night of darkness, 
Danger lurks on every hand. My mortal 
nephew is in the forest, and under the 
spell of the water-nymphs and the slaves 
of Queen Lotus. Love one another if ye 
ever did, and disobey me not, when I say, 
do not speak to this stranger. Farewell, 
and, remember, I rely upon you.” 

The silence was broken by a murmur of 
voices, Queen Amaranth removed her 
crown, and handing it to one of her maids 
withdrew into her arbour, where sleep 
overcame her. When she had retired, the 
fairies felt very sorrowful, for they loved 
their Queen. 

“What is the use of being sad and 
mournful?” said Lady Emerald. “ Let us 
be merry and mirthful, fairy sisters. Surely 
we can withstand the wiles of the stranger, 
and cease from quarrelling for a night.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Lady 
Sardonyx. 

“ Why, let us laugh and dance—dance 
round the fairy oak, as we have done many 
a time before,” 

The other fairies agreed to this. And as 
they danced they sang ; 

Dancing in a fairy ring, 
Treading fairy measure : 
We have naught but joy to bring— 
Richest fairy treasure. 
CHORUS. 


We are merry little fairies, 
Sporting in a fairy glen, 
Dancing nightly, 
Laughing lightly, 
What have we but joy to tell? 


When we’re dancing on the moonbeams, 
It is our delight, 
Gems to shake in silver gleams, 
Glittering in the light. 
Chorus—We are merry, etc. 
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Then we dance on to a flower, 
Sprinkle perfume in its bell ; 
Thus we pass a golden hour, 
Hiding in its silver ceil. 
For we're merry little fairies, 
Gaily singing as we go ; 
Dancing nightly, 
Laughing lightly, 
What know we of grief or woe? 


They had scarcely finished singing the 
last verse when a gnome handed Jasper a 
flute, and bade him play it. Jasper raised 


it to his lips, and sounds came forth 
suffusing the air with a thrilling melody. 
The fairies listened and were spell-bound. 
Jasper, too, was quite enthralled by the 
music. 

“What a sweet, well-favoured youth is 
“Do let us speak 


he!” said Lady Beryl. 
to him !” 
“For shame!” said Lady Amethyst. 
“ Remember the words of our Queen.” 
“But surely,” said Lady Onyx, “ there 


can be no harm in speaking to so charming 


a youth ?” 

“ Harm or no harm,” tartly answered the 
first speaker, ‘“‘I mean to speak to him.” 

“You shall not,” cried a chorus of 
voices. 

“We shall,” was the reply taken up by 
nearly half the group. ‘“ Who are you, 
that we are to be told we shall not?” And 
alas ! they fell to quarrelling ; angry words 
led to blows. They divided themselves 
into two parties, and fought vigorously. 

The war lasted until the dawning of 
twilight, when the supporters of Queen 
Amarauth were vanquished. Then only 
did the enchanted flute fall from Jasper’s 
hand, and he fell asleep. After the battle, 
the Queen, stripped of all her royal apparel, 
wearing only a fleecy garment, came forth 
from her arbour, wringing her hands and 
sorrowfully weeping. 

She went forward to the fairy oak, where 
she had spent so many happy hours watch- 
ing the graceful dancing of her subjects. 
The disobedient ones would have fled at 
her approach, but a figure enveloped in 
bright, fiery red barred their way. The 
Queen placed her hand over her eyes, as if 
to shut out the awful sight, and when she 
again looked at them, all had vanished, and 
in their stead great red poppies bloomed. 

“Oh,” she said, “that I had power but 
for a moment, that I might make them live 
again !” 

She tenderly touched them, when, lo! 
under her touch, they bloomed into lovely 
spring flowers. Primroses, snowdrops, 
crocuses, and early daffodils, spangled the 
moss where they bad fallen. 





“Ah!” said Queen Amaranth, “ be to 
mortals what you are to me, bright flashes 
of happier days ; nay, be more to them than 
you can ever be tome. Hold out to them 
a promise of summer, when sunshine shall 
bathe the woodlands in pure soft light, and 
birds shall never weary of their songs from 
morn till night,” 

As she finished speaking, the wind 
moaned through the forest trees, and made 
a slight rustle among the forest flowers. 

“Alas!” said the poor queen, “they 
bow to me. They still show me their 
allegiance. I cannot bear it.” And she 
walked to the stream, and sat on the 
bank, 

Slowly, very slowly, the water rose until 
it touched her feet, Queen Amaranth 
heeded not; gradually it rose higher, and 
higher, until it reached her waist, and then 
she gave a cry of pain, for looking down 
into the water, she saw that up to the 
waist she had become a fish. Her beautiful 
limbs and feet were gone. 


When Jasper awoke, the midday sun 
was shining; his ideas at first were a 
little confused, but seeing the flaming red 
poppies he remembered al], and in a 
dazed, sorrowful way, staggered out of the 
forest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue years rolled by, and every spring- 
time a fit of great dejection came over 
Jasper, and a sense of his utter loneliness 
took possession of him. At these times he 
would wander into the Fairy Glen, and 


sitting under the old oak-tree, would in 


fancy live through the scenes of that night. 
He looked down upon the pretty spring 
flowers, for they never failed to bloom, and 
sometimes he fancied he heard the sweet 
voice of the mermaid sighing: 

Ah! woe is me! 


One day, nigh on forty years after the 
war among the fairies, Jasper was sitting in 
front of his old hut when he heard a horn 
blow, and looking seaward saw a magnifi- 
cent yacht sailing towards the shore. 
The ship cast anchor, for the tide was low. 
The sailors on board lowereé@ a small boat, 
and a party got into it. Jasper was greatly 
alarmed, for no human face had he looked 
upon since his brothers had left the island. 
The party landed, and made straight for 
the hut. They were his brothers, Julian 
and Ronald, and with them was a most 
beautiful young girl. Astonishment at the 
changes wrought by Time was great on 
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both sides. Jasper had become a bent, 
wrinkled old man, although he was but 
seventeen when they left him, and at sixty 
he looked old enough to be a hundred. 
They tried to persuade him to accompany 
them, telling him that Julian was a great 
statesman, powerful and mighty. 

“* What do I care for power and might?” 
he said, and looking at Julian continued : 
“Tt does not seem to have agreed with you, 
brother,” for Julian, too, was a gaunt, thin 
old man. 

“The cares of state are heavy on our 
brother,” said Ronald. “ But will you not 
come with us? I have the happiest home 
in all the world. This is my youngest 
daughter.” And he fondly took the young 
girl by the hand and led her to Jasper. 

She smiled winningly up’ at his wrinkled 
face, and said : 

“Will you not come with us, Uncle 
Jasper? We will try to make you happy.” 

“No, my child,” said Jasper, “there is 
no happiness for me if I leave this old hut 
and the memories surrounding it. It is 
kinder to leave me here.” 

The young girl looked at her father with 
tear-dimmed eyes; he fondly pressed her 
hand, and was silent. 

When Julian asked Jasper about the 
fairy queen, Jasper told the pitiful story of 
her destruction, and the part he played in it. 

“She granted our wishes, Jasper,” said 
Julian, “and it would have been better for 
you had you chosen something also.” 

“I don’t know,” sharply retorted Jasper. 
“ Are you quite contented, brother ?” 

Julian was silent. 

‘* Wealth and power are not everything,” 
said Ronald. “I wished for happiness, 
and my happiness is great.” 

“Yours was by far the wisest wish, 
brother,” replied Jasper. 

Julian and Ronald tried hard to persuade 
Jasper to leave the lonely island and go 
with them, but he refused to do so, and 
that same evening the yacht sailed away as 
it came. Jasper watched it gradually 
fading out of sight, and when it had 
completely sunk in the horizon, he covered 
his eyes with his hands and wept bitterly. 
Slowly he hobbled towards the Fairy Glen, 
and sitting on the banks of the mystic 
river, fell fast asleep. 





“TUER LE MANDARIN.” 





Says Mrs. Edwards in her novel called 
“Ought We to Visit Her?” — chapter 





xxvii.: ‘‘ Who would not sooner despatch 
an enemy by Sydney Smith’s plan, ring a 
nice clean-handled little bell, which shall 
cause him to drop down dead in Japan, 
than by such disgusting open-handed 
means of destruction as a pistol or 
poison ?” 

More sayings and phrases, probably, 
have been erroneously fathered upon 
Sydney Smith than upon any one else; 
but it is an old story that to him that 
hath much shall more be given. When 
she wrote what has just been quoted, Mrs. 
Edwards had, of course, in her mind the 
well-known French phrase, “Tuer le 
Mandarin.” But this does not owe its 
origin to Sydney Smith. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau has almost invariabiy—invariably, 
indeed, so far as the present writer is aware 
—been credited with it by all those who 
have quoted it or used it for literary 
purposes, 

“Have you read your Rousseau ?” asks 
Rastignac of Bianchon in Balzac’s “ Pére 
Goriot.” 

Yes,” 

“Do you remember the passage where he 
asks his reader what he would do if he had 
the opportunity of enriching himself by the 
death of some old mandarin in China, whom 
he could cause to die by simply formulating 
in his mind a wish to that effect, without 
stirring from his chair in Paris?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well?” 

‘* Bah ! I have already got to my thirty- 
third mandarin.” 

Monsieur Auguste Vitu, in a short story 
called “The Mandarin,” goes so far even as 
to give us verbatim, between quotation 
marks, the passage in which the phrase, or 
its idea, actually occurs: 

‘*Suppose a mandarin in China, a man 
who lives three thousand miles away from 
you in a fabulous country, a man whom 
you will never see ; suppose, again, that 
the death of this mandarin, of this 
chimerical man, will result in your ac- 
quiring a fortune to be counted in millions, 
and that all you have to do to bring about 
his death is simply to raise your finger as 
you sit at home in France, so that no one 
would ever have the slightest idea of your 
share in the matter; supposing all this, 
now, tell me what you would do?” 

Monsieur Vitu does not, indeed, actually 
mention Rousseau’s name, but that Rous- 
seau is the “grand philosophe que les 
ignorants appellent un sophiste,” from 
whose works the hero of the story is 
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reading this passage, “que je ne relis 
jamais sans terreur,” is clear from his 
reference to the conversation between 
Rastignac and Bianchon in “ Pére Goriot.” 
One would like to know the source from 
whence Monsieur Vitu extracted these lines. 

Alexandre Dumas in his novel, ‘‘ Monte 
Cristo,” makes Monte Cristo say to Madame 
de Villefort: ‘‘ Indeed, madame, this is a 
scruple which could not fail to present 
itself to an honourable mind like your own, 
but it is one which a little reasoning will 
quickly dispel. The baser side of human 
nature will always be summed up in Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s paradox—you remember 
itt—the mandarin whom you may kill 
five thousand leagues away by simply 
raising the tip of your finger.”—“ Monte 
Cristo,” edition of Michael Levy, volume 
iii., chapter xiv., page 232. 

“ Pire Goriot” was first published in the 
“ Revue de Paris” in 1834 and 1835, and 
“Monte Cristo” was similarly published 
in instalments in 1845 and 1846. Mon- 
sieur Vitu’s story was published not later 
than 1860. These dates are not unimportant. 
No one seems to have entertained any sort 
of doubt that this phrase“ Tuerle Mandarin” 
was the invention of Rousseau, In 1873 we 
find it unequivocally asserted in Monsieur 
Larousse’s ‘ Dictionnaire Universelle du 


XIXme Sitcle” that it is “a celebrated 


paradox of Jean Jacques Rousseau. ‘If 
all that were necessary,’ says the author of 
‘Emile,’ ‘to ensure our becoming the 
wealthy heir of a man we had never seen 
and whom we had never heard spoken of, 
a man who lived in the furthest recesses of 
China, were simply to touch a button and 
so bring about his death, which of us would 
not touch that button ?’” 

As we said in quoting from Monsieur 
Vitu, so we say again, it would be interest- 
ing to know from whence Monsieur Larousse 
drew this alleged quotation from Rousseau. 
It will be noticed that, while conveying the 
same idea, the actual words are very 
different from those which Monsieur Vitu 
gives us as a verbatim extract. Balzac 
and Dumas simply give us the idea, with- 
out pretending to quote the exact words in 
which it was couched, 

And now comes the odd part of the 
story. The whole of Rousseau’s works have 
been very carefully searched, and not a 
trace of any such phrase or idea as this of 
“Tuer le Mandarin ” can be found anywhere 
in them. And here, perhaps, it may con- 
veniently be mentioned that this fact was 
brought to the notice of Monsieur Larousse, 





who, having satisfied himself of the accuracy 
of it, inserted a note in a supplementary 
volume of the “ Dictionnaire Universelle ” 
which he subsequently published, that the 
statement in the body of the work which 
attributed the authorship of the phrase 
“Tuer le Mandarin” to Rousseau was a 
mistake, 

Rousseau died in 1778, and the present 
writer is aware of no passage in French 
literature earlier than the one in Balzac’s 
“ Pére Goriut ” where the phrase is quoted. 
It would seem probable, then, that Balzac 
was the first to make the mistake of attri- 
buting it to Rousseau, and that the other 
writers simply followed his example. But 
where did Monsieur Vitu and the writer 
in the “Dictionnaire Universelle” get the 
text which they give as Rousseau’s actual 
words? This we shall probably never 
know. Did theyinvent it? Perhaps they 
“restored” it from the bare phrase, 
“Tuer le Mandarin,” as Professor Owen 
used to be able to restore the whole frame 
of some antediluvian monster from a few 
bones and teeth. But then Professor Owen 
did have the bones and teeth, but where is 
the bare idea in this case? There is not a 
trace, not a suggestion of it, in the whole 
of Rousseau’s writings. But in one of the 
works of another French author, published 
not so very many years before “‘ Pere Goriot,” 
we do get the very idea and the very words. 
On page two hundred and fifty-nine of the 
first volume of Chateaubriand’s “Génie du 
Christianisme” occurs this passage: “O 
conscience ! art thou but a phantom of the 
imagination or thefear of human punishment? 


‘I interrogate myself; I put to myself this 


question: ‘If you could, by simply desiring 
it, bring about the death of a man in China, 
and enjoy his fortune here in Europe, 
possessing a supernatural conviction that 
no one would ever know anything of the 
matter, would you consent to form that 
desire ?’” 

The “Génie du Christianisme” was 
published in 1830, and in the passage 
which has just been quoted Chateaubriand 
writes as though his idea were entirely 
original and his own, and makes no re- 
ference to Rousseau or any other writer. 
There seems no other solution to the puzzle 
than that Balzac must have read this book 
by Chateaubriand, and, while remembering 
the general drift of the paragraph about 
the mandarin -sufficiently well for it to 
recur usefully to his mind when writing 
“Pere Goriot,” not only forgot where he 
had really seen it, but imagined, mistakenly, 
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that he had read it in Rousseau, And it 
was his example which probably led astray 
the writers who followed him in attribu- 
ting it to the author of the “ Confessions,” 

The conclusion of the matter is that 
as far as the French language and every 
other modern one, at any rate, are concerned, 
there is really no ground for attributing 
the idea to any one but Chateaubriand, 
and his claim to it seems to have been 
here clearly enough established. ‘So far 
as the French language and every other 
modern one are concerned,” we have just 
written ; and we excepted the dead tongues 
advisedly. From Chateaubriand in modern 
Paris to Cicero in ancient Rome is a far 
cry; and yet it seems pretty clear that 
to the ancient rather than to the modern 
the germ idea of this “célébre paradoxe,” 
to quote the “Dictionnaire Universelle” 
again, is due. Turn to the “ De Officiis,” iii. 
19, and there you will read, not the question 
of one who is fearful and doubtful of 
the answer he might return to it if it 
should ever be seriously propounded to 
him, but the high moralist’s rule of life, 
sternly and unequivocatingly laid down. 
“* And so,” rules Cicero, “‘if it should ever 
happen that a good man have the oppor- 
tunity, just by merely snapping his finger, 
of obtaining for himself the succession to 
a wealthy inheritance, let him not avail 
himself of it, even though he be quite 
sure that no one will ever have the least 
suspicion of the facts.”’ 

“Suum cuique!” And that must be our 
justification, if one be needed, for going 
into this matter at some length; and yet 
for many, perhaps, the wanderings and ad- 
ventures, and final homecoming and re- 
cognition, of a disinherited and stepfathered 
quotation have an interest far beyond the 
material importance of the matter. And 
even now it seems as though one must 
leave the credit of the conception of “ Tuer 
le Mandarin” divided between Chateau- 
briand and Cicero, How much of it be- 
longs to each of them our readers can 
determine for themselves on the evidence 
before them. 





BEWITCHED. 


A STORY IN EIGHT PARTS. 


PART VII. 
Viotet could not propose to go up to 
town with Arthur, or even to go instead of 
him, but neither could she lay aside her 


interest in the case. So she visited Miss 





Downing daily, in hope of tidings. The 
first news was discouraging and bewildering. 

“JT went at once to Scotland Yard, and 
found a so-called expert at handwritings. 
The man was an idiot. He declared there 
was no similarity whatever between Miss 
Boyd’s writing and the writing of the 
forged letter. But his opinion is proved 
t» be worth nothing, fof he insists that I, 
and I only, wrote the forged letter. Of 
course I tried another man, but he said 
the same. They are a set of idiots,” 

Next day came another letter. 

“T could not hang about London in this 
awful suspense doing nothing, and I thought 
I might find out something by going to 
look up Miss Boyd. Fate once more was 
against me. She is out of town.” 

This information lulled to rest a dis- 
quieting but unacknowledged suspicion ; 
yet, even by the time Miss Downing had 
read it, her security was falsified. 

Arthur posted his letter at Burlington 
House, and strolled towards Hyde Park 
Corner. He stopped at the Bond Street 
crossing to let a brougham pass. A face 
leant forward out of the darkness of the 
brougham, white and steel-eyed, and the 
swift, intent glance rooted him to where he 
stood for one dazed minute, It was Miss 
Boyd. 

He walked on towards the Park me- 
chanically, but it was growing dusk, and 
would be rather dreary, he thought. So 
he turned up Half-Moon Street instead of 
going on. He found himself in Curzon 
Street as if by accident. Why should he 
not. have tea with Miss Boyd? She had 
returned to town, and had presumably gone 
home to tea. It did not cross his mind 
that the way to Curzon Street by Bond 
Street was rather roundabout. However, 
it could not have mattered, for when he 
reached Miss Boyd’s door the brougham 
was: just turning from it empty. She had 
gone round by Bruton and Hill Streets. 

He was shown through an Orientally 
furnished hall, and a heavily perfumed and 
still more Oriental drawing-room, into a 
second drawing-room which opened.upon a 
conservatory ; all upon the ground floor. 
The rooms were all empty of inhabitants. 
The fires were newly lighted, and there 
was no sign of tea. Miss Boyd had, 
perhaps, not been expected to return so 
soon. He took a chair, a very low long 
one, almost a divan, and awaited her. 

The room was very close and dimly 
lighted. There were too many heavy- 


scented flowers, and there were Indian rugs 
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and draperies, all redolent of the spice- 
laden East. The walls and tables were so 
crammed with carved wood and ivories, 
with embroideries, beads, and brassery, 
that the air seemed imprisoned among 
them. If Miss Boyd did not make haste, 
he would fall asleep. The lamps weve 
shaded with crimson, and lighted but 
turned low. 

He suddenly became conscious that he 
was watched, and, starting up, he saw her 
step softly forward in trailing, shadowy 
robes, pale-coloured, with a mysterious 
smile in her eyes, against a panel of 
brilliant light. He rose to meet her. She 
was coming from a third and lighted room, 
whose portiére fell behind her, and she 
became palely luminous in the fainter light 
of the shaded lamps, and the draperies that 
had seemed shadowy against the shining 
doorway revealed themselves as a pink silk 
tea-gown with gleaming silver embroidery. 

“ How sweet of you to come!” she said 
softly. 

“TI called yesterday,” he said. ‘ You 
were out of town. I was so grieved. 
Now I am happy.” 

This was not at all what he had come to 
London to say, and he knew it as soon as 
the words were spoken, but it seemed so 
impossibly difficult to ask impolite questions 
of a woman who wore such a lovely gown 
in such a seductive room, and who looked 
so extremely pleased to see him. 

She rang a little bell of singularly sweet 
tone. 

“IT am not going to give you tea,” she 
said, “though one calls it tea for propriety’s 
sake, I will give you what you like better 
—the best cigarettes you ever tasted, and 
Mocha coffee.” 

He was fascinated. She talked sweetly 
and unceasingly until the coffee was 
poured out, and the servant gone, and the 
cigarettes lighted; conventional nothings 
of weather and time. When it became his 
turn to choose a subject, it was more 
impossible than ever. He could not be 
rude to a woman who provided such coffee 
and such cigarettes. 

She made no allusion to her letter which 
had lain so long unanswered; whether 
because his silence had hurt too deep for 
words, or because she had forgotten it, he 
did not even wonder. He had forgotten it 
himself, and he had forgotten why he was 
in town, except to fling a scornful mental 
glance at the absurd theories connecting 
her with the letters. 

“What a pretty room!” said Arthur, 





laying his head back luxuriously and 
looking up at a panelled ceiling which 
would have seemed less beautiful in 
stronger light. ‘And so you live here, all 
by yourself?” 

She sighed. 

“Tt is lonely,” she said. ‘ You must 
come often. I am always at home on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. You will 
come next Friday and I shall have some 
music for you.” 

“Next Friday!” He had some ado to 
collect his thoughts. ‘I hardly expect to 
be in town next Friday,” he said. “Iam 
waiting for letters. I cannot count on 
myself.” 

“Which of us can?” she said, aughing 
softly. “Unless, of course, we are permitted 
to read the future.” 

‘“‘ And which of us can do that ?” he said, 
with a groan. 

“ Would you like to read it—the next 
page or so—up to Friday, we will say?” 
she asked him earnestly. 

“ Indeed I should.” 

“T will tell you your fortune,” she cried, 
with a sudden change of manner and a 
light laugh. “ You don’t believe in it, of 
course, but I am quite lucky in foretelling 
the future. I told lots of fortunes at 
Ruthyard Castle, where I have just been 
staying.” 

It was only for fun, of course. Of 
course it was useless, nonsense, but some- 
times these things come true—and he was 
surprised and interested when she offered 
him a crystal ball to look into. He had 
expected cards, or a wheel of fortune. 
The ball was curious. He examined its 
luminous depths, full of magic kaleidoscopic 
figures. 

How very curious! What was it really ? 

The ball grew brighter and brighter 
till it shone like a moon. The figures grew 
distinct and took shapes. The room be- 
came quite dark to him, though he never 
noticed it, and the crystal ball grew large. 
The figures were life-size, and one was Alice. 

He gazed eagerly. She looked stern 
and cold, then averted her eyes and fixed 
them with a smile upon a man whose face 
he could not see. All at once another woman 
stood in her place. He had not seen 
Alice go, or the new figure come. He could 
not see this woman’s face, but the scarlet 
dress seemed familiar, and she held a bouquet 
of white roses‘and carnations. Then again 
Alice was in her place. She looked sad and 
was quite alone. Then he found himself 
staring at impenetrable darkness, and heard 
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Miss Boyd saying impatiently, “It is a 
poor sort of trick, but rather amusing.” 
The room grew lighter; she was turning 
up a lamp. He could not see what she 
had done with the ball. 

“Can you not show me more?” he 
“Tt is most interesting, but 


asked eagerly. 
tantalising.” 

She laughed. “TI could show you things 
that would make your hair stand on end, 
but I have not time now. You must come 
again—on Friday.” 

“May I not stay now?” he entreated. 
“Friday is so far off.” 

“No. I am going out to dinner, and 
I shan’t be back till eleven, and of course 
that is far too late.” 

“Not for me,” he said eagerly. 
will come at any time.” 

** You forget I have no chaperon.” 

He laughed harshly. “How absurd! 
As if you care for that sort of thing !” 

“Somebody else may care—Miss & 
Court.” 

“What is she to me?” he cried wildly. 
“‘Haven’t you shown me that she has 
forgotten me?” 

“ You have not forgotten her!” 

“T have—she is nothing to me——’ 

‘And yet you are dying to come to 
see her face ina dream? What falsehoods 
men can tell!” 

“ Not to see her—to see you,” he cried 
frantically. “I cannot bear to wait so long 
—ah, Lydia, stay with me now. I cannot 
live apart from you. I cannot wait all 
through those hours.” 

He paused confusedly. In spite of the 
drowsy atmosphere of the dim room, the 
intoxicating fumes of the-coffee and tobacco, 
and the strange influence that emanated 
from her presence, he heard vaguely as in 
a dream that the words which had gone 
from him were not from his heart, but from 
his lips, called forth by some spirit outside of 
him or floating about his brain. A strong, 
real longing seized him to get out into the 
light, to breathe fresh air, to escape from 
—something, 

She took his hand in hers, and looked 
into his eyes, 

“ Are you mine, or are you hers?” she 
murmured. 

Then a loud bell clashed upon the silence. 
She started. The mystery in her eyes was 
replaced in an instant by very human 
annoyance. 

‘It is the Charltons,” she said, “and I 
am not dressed. Good-bye for the present. 
Come at eleven.” 


“T 





She did not push him out of the rooms; | 
she only stood silently smiling, but it wasa 
forced, anxious smile. The bell had rung 
all the mystery out of it. Yet when he 
found himself out upon the pavement, 
with dazed head and trembling knees, it 
seemed to him that he had left her presence 
by no will of his own. 

He stood a few moments, while the 
cool night wind blew the clouds from his 
brain. There was a carriage at the door, 
and two feminine heads were scrutinising 
him. He became aware of them quite | 
suddenly, ‘They think I am drunk, and 
have been chucked out,” he thought. He 
pulled himself together, and walked on 
somewhat uncertainly. He felt queer and 
ill, but he remembered quite well that he 
had had nothing but coffee. “It must 
have been drugged,” he thought, “ or there 
was opium in the tobacco.” He got into a 
cab and drove to a club in St. James’s Street, 
whose hospitalities were for the time 
offered to his own club, which was under |: 
cleaning. 

He pulled himself together with some 
potent tonic, and went into the dining- 
room. It was very full; members had | 
returned, and guests were crowded. One 
man sat alone, dining on a steak at a small 
table. Arthur sat down opposite, and 
ordered a chop. The man received him 
with a start, and a glance of haughty } 
resentment, such as one greets a fellow- | 
passenger with who comes into the railway 
carriage later than oneself. 
care. The man was not of the club, but a | 
guest like himself, he wassure. He thought 
he knew him, but could not for the moment } 
give him a name, Some clouds still hung 
about his memory. 

“Tt is Knollys, isn’t it?” asked the man 
coldly. 

Arthur admitted the fact, and tried to 
look as if he had known the man all along, 
and had selected that table for the pleasure 
of enjoying his society. 

“Town’s getting full, isn’t it?” he said. 
“T hear the Teetotum will be open next | 
week and relieve you of our presence.” 

‘‘T am only just back,” said the man. 
“T have been in Norway, you know, with 
the Kinnairds.” 

Arthur nearly jumped. Of course he 
knew him: Percival Grey. 

“ Why, I wrote to you the other day,” [ 
he said, “at the Reform.” 

“T have missed my letters. I came 
back sooner than I intended. Had to see |} 
my father on business. Did you write 
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about anything urgent? Can I answer it 
now in person? We are private enough.” 

What had he asked him? He knew 
Grey very slightly. What could he have 
had to ask him? All he wanted to ask 
him now was—what was Alice doing? 
Was she unhappy? Was she thinking of 
him? Did she love him still or hate him ? 
But it was manifestly impossible to ask 
these questions of a comparative stranger 
in a club dining-room. 

“Are the Kinnairds quite well?” he 
inquired lamely. ‘I hear, by-the-bye, that 
you are to be congratulated.” 

Grey laughed, but looked inquisitive. 

“T suppose you didn’s write to me to ask 
that?” he said. 

“T remember now,” Arthur said hesita- 
tingly. ‘It was not of much importance. 
I was told that you knew a person of the 
name of Virginie—I really forget the rest.” 

“Mrs. Kinnaird told me some story,” 
Grey murmured apologetically. ‘Of 
course there was nothing in it—but if I 
can do anything towards clearing up what 
I am sure is only an unhappy misunder- 
standing, I need not say how glad I 
shall be. Pray look upon me as one of 
the family.” 

“ How can I look upon myself as one of 
the family?” demanded Arthur dolorously. 

“Tf I may venture to offer an opinion, 
it was some story about Virginie Vaucluse.” 

“A person of whom I never even heard,” 
said Arthur. 

“TI was told that you had—in short, 
thrown the other lady over for her.” 

“T threw no lady over for anybody. 
Somebody had the impertinence to forge 
my handwriting—for a practical joke, I 
suppose,” 

“Virginie herself, perhaps. She is 
capable of it.” 

“Is there any such person? But I 
remember—you were said to know her.” 

‘I know her as much as most people 
know her—in the way of business,” and he 
laughed again. “It is not a very honest- 
dealing business, I fear. One hardly likes 
owning up to having mixed in it,” 

“What is it? Coining?” asked Arthur 
surlily. 

“TI suppose if she went to work on less 
magnificent lines it would be called fortune- 
telling. Ah! you do recall something,” as 
Arthur started. 

“No, nothing. Only something that—I 
was shown lately,” he answered confusedly. 

“ Virginie,” Grey went on, “set up last 
season in Bond Street as a palmist, thought- 





reader, hypnotist, and all that sort of 
thing. She charged a guinea for her 
lowest fee, and as very smart people went 
to her, and as she doesn’t live in a cave or 
sit on a tripod, she is apparently beyond 
the reach of the law. Of course it is all 
humbug, but she finds queer things out 
now and then.” 

‘And you think she could find out who 
wrote the letter?” Arthur asked, with new 
interest. 

‘T thought she was mentioned in it,” 
said Grey. “I don’t know the story 
completely, you know.” 

They withdrew to a quiet corner of the 
smoke-room, and Grey not only heard all, 
but was shown the letter itself, which 
Arthur kept by him for exhibition to 
experts and detectives. 

“You are sure you did not write it, I 
suppose ?” 

* Absolutely certain, unless I wrote it in 
my sleep.” 

“And that you ever heard of 
Virginie ?” 

“ Never in my life.” 

“Did you ever wish very much to write 
it and were you prevented? It was 
possible to get up in your sleep to write it, 
if it had lain very heavily on your mind 
before going to bed. You say you were 
given the address for the purpose of writing 
to her, written on that very envelope.” 

* But I never dreamed of writing such a 
letter as that!” he protested. “I did 
intend to write, undoubtedly, but a letter 
all of affection—to implore her to forgive 
me, to come back.” 

“And what prevented you—the loss of 
the address?” 

“Not exactly. I had not lost it—or 
discovered the loss. I wrote letter after 
letter, but I could not satisfy myself. My 
brain was overdone, you see, I had been 
working almost night and day. I suppose 
it made me irritable, and when the mistake 
was made about the flowers——” _ 

**T did not hear the particulars of that.” 

Arthur narrated the incident in detail. 

‘“ May one ask who the lady was who 
sat for the picture, whose spell was so 
potently upon you that you wrote her 
name for another?” 

“As ugly a woman as you could see 
anywhere.” He paused and flushed, All 
at once he remembered what had happened 
that afternoon in Curzon Street: the 
crystal bowl, the strange fascination of 
Miss Boyd’s presence. “She is a very 
strange sort of woman,” he added dreamily. 
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“ Well—and you wrote letter after 
letter,” suggested Percival Grey. 

“T wanted air and exercise to clear my 
head. I set off for a tremendous spin, I 
meant to write to Miss & Court when I got 
back, but I was stopped. Somebody asked 
me to dinner, I remember ; the parson.” 

“ Ah! I did hear of him—as the host of 
the lady who sat for Kilmeny and who 
stole the flowers.” 

“She was there. of course, I had the 
address with me then, I am nearly sure. 
She might have found it—but why? I 
don’t understand why.” 

“Mrs. Kinnaird implied that you had 
given her some reason to expect to step 
into the other lady’s shoes. Pray be calm. 
We must solve the riddle. Well—you 
dined there, and I suppose returned to take 
your ease at your inn with the letter still 
upon your mind,” 

“No; I was too sleepy to have anything 
on my mind. They said I had fallen 
asleep in the back drawing-room at the 
Rectory after dinner.” 

“And next morning? Were you able to 
write ?” 

“Next morning I was as fit as a fiddle, 
and hadn’t the patience to write. I set off 
to town to see her.” He told Grey the rest 

**] should like to find out from Virginie 
if she has ever beard of you,” said Grey. 
“Tt seems to me that we are working in 
the dark until we dispose of her as a factor 
in the case, I will wire to her to-night, 
making an appointment for to-morrow. 
She is sure to be back in town by now, 
Get a good sleep to-night, your nerves have 
been badly shaken. You ought to have 
got rid of the effects of such overwork and 
excitement as you describe by now, yet 
any one would say you had seen a ghost 
this very day.” 

“TI did see a very queer thing,” said 
Arthur. “ Did you ever hear of looking into 
crystal to see what the absent are doing?” 

“‘A mere matter of thought transference,” 
said Grey contemptuously. “I have gone 
into all these things at times. You don't 
see the absent. Itis only suggested to you 
that you do. Virginie does the crystal 
trick among her other accomplishments. 
She will, no doubt, be happy to show you 
the writer of the letter in a crystal globe.” 

“‘T wish I had asked Miss B»yd. to do so.” 

“Miss Boyd! Was it that Miss Boyd?” 

“Yes; but there was nothing in my 
going,” he said hastily. ‘Indeed, I saw 
her accidentally in the street, and I had not 
the least wish to speak to her till I found 





myself shortly afterwards on her doorstep. 
Then I suppose I meant to ask her if she 
had forged the letter, and didn’t like. 
Don’t look like that, Grey! I assure you 
[ never once sought her society willingly. 
She is a plain, dull woman, though she can 
get herself up to look amazingly handsome 
in a dark room. Those back drawing- 
rooms in Curzon Street have no windows 
to speak of.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tae following noon saw Arthur Knollys 
and Percival Grey winding their devious 
way through the smart Bond Street crowd 
to the modern witch’s cavern. Certainly, 
nothing around conduced to illusion, the 
well-dressed men and women, the ranks of 
eacriages, the brilliant sun of early October. 
Grey touched an electric bell beside a 
milliner’s shop, and led the way up many 
stairs till they reached a curtained door. 
It was appropriately opened by a negress. 

They were shown into a comfortable 
sitting-room, suggestive of Liberty’s show- 
rooms rather than occultism. The negress 
took Grey’s card to an inner room. Be- 
neath his name was scribbled in pencil, 
“ Mr. John Philipps,” 

“Tt will be something of a test. of her 
powers, as well as of her truthfulness in 
ordinary things, if she discerns you under 
that disguise,” said Grey. The ‘negress 
returned and ushered them into the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

This apartment was more dimly lighted. 
As Arthur entered behind Grey, he saw 
only a lady dressed in black rise slowly 
from a chair. Grey saw more. He saw 
a start, a falling back; he heard a catching 
at the breath. Then the lady rose again 
calmly, and said: ‘‘ Why does Mr. Knollys 
try to hide his identity? I expected him.” 

“Miss Boyd!” exclaimed Arthur, sur- 
prised, but not at all comprehending. 

“‘Miss Boyd!” echoed Grey, astounded, 
but perfectly comprehending. 

“It is my ‘nom de famille,’” she said 
coolly. “Of course, one has to have a 
business name like other people, authors, 
milliners, actors, and so on. Mr. Knollys 
only knew myreal name. One can’t confess 
oneself a sorceress in a country rectory.” 

“JT don’t know that,” said Grey gravely. 
“T am getting mixed, but he had certainly 
heard your professional name before 4” 

“ How so?” she asked, looking uneasy. 
She was evidently “off colour.” She exer- 
cised no fascination over him whatever. 

“We called to ask your assistance, 
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Mademoiselle Vaucluse,” said Grey ab- 
ruptly. ‘“ Where is that letter, Knollys?” 

Arthur hesitated. It was an awkward 
sort of letter to show to a lady mentioned 
therein. He handed it to Grey. 

“Did you ever see this letter before, 
Mademoiselle?” asked Grey sternly, 

She was ready for it, and glanced at it 
carelessly. “Never,” she answered. “ It 
is not addressed to me—and is, I think, in 
the handwriting of Mr. Knollys. —Why !” 
she gave a little cry. ‘“ How did that come 
there?” pointing to the name “ Virginie 
Vaucluse.” ‘It must have been a slip , 
she paused, looking very much embarrassed. 

“You meant to dictate your own name, 
did you not ?” said Grey sharply. 

He saw it all now. 

“D.ctate my own name!” she repeated, 
more confused than ever. ‘ Why should I 
dictate my name to Mr. Knollys? What 
have I to do with him? What do these 
accusations mean?” . 

She was so surprised and unnerved, that 
she gave herself away on every point. 

“Miss Boyd,” said Grey very seriously, 
“if you will confess all, we will forgive 
you. If you do not—well, there is a 
powerful and intelligent police in England.” 

‘* Police!” she cried indignantly. “* How 
dare you so insult me? I have done 
Any- 


nothing wrong. He is a weak fool. 
body could have done what they pleased 
with him, without any occult gift.” 

* And so you made him write the letter 
—pussed the words through your fingers 


from your mind to his while you had him 
in a magnetic sleep?” 

“There is nothing dishonest or against 
the law in that,” she said. “Itisreal. I 
learnt those things in India, I have my 
living to make, and it wae the simplest 
way. It is only putting forth real forces. 
All the doctors admit such science now.” 

“ Crystal bowls and palmistry ?” 

Well, no; not those as yet, but it isa 
question of time. They fought against 
hypnotism and thought transference for 
centuries,” 

“Did I write the letter?” asked Arthur 
wonderingly, when they left her to the next 
client. She was in great request that day. 

** Beyond all doubt. She hypnotised you 
and dictated it mentally ; told you to sign 
your full name and put it in the envelope 
your aunt had conveniently addressed.” 

** Alice will never believe it.” 

‘Alice would believe more astonishing 
things than that to have you back again. 
If Virginie had had any real power to show 
you the absent, what a picture you would 
have beheld of dear little Alice as Elinor 
described her, sitting forlorn on an iceberg 
or something of the sort, weeping enough 
to melt all the snows of the Circle. It is all 
right, except that we cannot, as the law at 
present stands, burn Virginie at the 
Reformer’s Elm in the Park. Never did 
old hag of Highland waste make more 
mischief. She will find herself in Holloway, 
though, before many months are over, 1f 
she disports any longer with crystal bowls.” 
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